6                      EXPEDITION TO  DELPHI.

the people.   In Greece 1 could never remark
this contrast between the mountains  and the
plains without being reminded of an analogous
difference between the character of the Greek
intellect and of the Greek temperament.     The
former was pre-eminently severe, muscular, and
masculine; while the latter, even in the hotter
days of Greece, tended to the epicurean and
the unstable.    Perhaps the charge to be brought
against the  Greeks is not really one which
affects their peculiar temperament so much an
it condemns   them   for having allowed  their
character to be so much determined by that
temperament.   The temperament, taken sepa-
rately-, ought to be, as theirs was, susceptive,
apprehensive, open to all   impressions of the
pleasurable   and the  beautiful;   yet   such   a
temperament will be but too apt to degenerate
into voluptuousness - and inconstancy, if it be?
not subordinated to a resolute will and a spiritual
mind.   The different portions of human nature
have different offices, and can only work well
when they work in due subjection,, the lower to